460                   FASHION'S   MYRIAD   FANCIES
For ball dresses the crinoline was found to be unsuitable, and a
number of flounced petticoats were worn instead. In 1856 a fashion
journal recorded that " many belles now wear fourteen in evening dress.
They go to a ball standing up in their carnages, and stand between
the dances for fear of crushing their dress and fourteen petticoats."
The crinoline varied in form and make, but the correct pattern was
stated to consist of "four narrow steels each covered with tape, and
run into a calico slip; the steel nearest the waist should be four nails from
it, and should be one and three-quarter yards in length. The remaining
three should be only two and a half yards, and placed, one at six nails'
distance from the upper steel, the other two each at two nails' distance
from the second steel None must meet in front by a quarter of a yard
except the one nearest the waist."
DRESSED  IN  THE   BREADTH   OF   FASHION
Women of this period were referred to as dressing not in the height
but in the breadth of fashion, a breadth that was enhanced by the
quantity and variety of the trimming of the skirt, which was flounced
up to the bodice, lie flounces being as much as sixteen or seventeen
inches deep. To add to the effect of width the sleeves were also flounced,
not only at the wrists but on the upper part as well.
One of the most popular forms of outdoor wear with the crinoline
was a short, black silk jacket, while shawls were also much in demand.
The jacket was later developed into a masculine type of waistcoat,
which long remained the vogue.
VOGUE   OF   THE   BUSTLE
With the passing of the crinoline about 1868 the fullness of the dress
passed from the front to the back, a change which eventually led to the
introduction of the bustle, a small whalebone cage covered with linen
or cotton and fastened to the waist by tapes. The vogue of the bustle
lasted for about ten years; then it went temporarily out of fashion, but
a few years later it regained its former popularity. With its revival
came an increase in its size.
The bustle went out of favour finally about 1890, its place for a time
being taken by looped half-circles of steel which were sewn into the
back of the skirt. These were gradually reduced in both size and
number until they were discarded altogether, the fancy for fullness at
the back having passed.
The dress was now designed to adhere more closely to the hips,
and the skirt, popularly called an umbrella skirt, was freely gored and
spread out widely around the feet. Large sleeves once again became the
vogue. These developed by stages first into the leg-of-mutton sleeve
and then into the freer and fuller bishop's sleeve. Balloon sleeves were
also revived for a time, but there came a gradual reversal to a half-size
" leg-of-mutton " for day attire and a modified puff sleeve for evening
dress.